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PREFACE 


The four articles collected in this issue of International Conciliation 
deal with the international situation of the moment. The first one 
is the text of a speech delivered in London on November 13, 1934, by 
General the Right Honorable Jan Christiaan Smuts, Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Government of South Africa. With characteristic frank- 
ness and sincerity, the South African statesman makes his diagnosis 
and suggests remedies, urging in particular that the “morbid fears 
and sickly obsessions’’ at the root of the present critical state of 
international affairs be replaced by sane and wholesome cooperation 
toward a “world of ordered liberty and peace.”’ 

Under the title ‘International Law or International Chaos’’ Lord 
Howard of Penrith, formerly Ambassador at Washington, adds a plea 
for a new international order based on law and justice, and outlines 
the procedure whereby this may be accomplished. 

Next appears the text of the address on disarmament policies made 
by Norman H. Davis, chairman of the United States delegation to 
the General Disarmament Conference, before the Council on Foreign 
Relations on January 29. Following a most useful review of the earlier 
attempts to regulate armaments by international agreement and a 
recapitulation of the accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
of 1922 and the London Naval Conference of 1930, Mr. Davis pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the General Disarmament Conference, which 
opened at Geneva three years ago, and the naval conversations held 
recently in London. Attributing the meager results of the Disarma- 
ment Conference thus far to the unsettled international conditions, 
Mr. Davis looks for an improvement in this respect as a result of 
recent events in Europe. 

In view of the fact that the December, 1934, issue of International 
Conciliation contains an exposition of Communism by M. Stalin and 
the January, 1935, issue an exposition of Fascism by Premier Mus- 
solini, inclusion in this document of a statement on National Social- 
ism will be of interest. The statement appearing here is the text of 
the proclamation issued to the German people by Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler on January 30, the second anniversary of his accession to 
power. The last paragraph of the Chancellor’s proclamation, referring 
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to the return to Germany of the Saar Basin as a result of the recent 
plebiscite, concludes with a phrase which may presage a more satis- 
factory situation in international relations. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, February 6, 1935. 
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THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK! 


By GENERAL THE Rt. Hon. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS, 
C.H., F.BS., B.Ga: Eas 


[Speech made by General Smuts as the guest of honor at a dinner arranged by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs at the Savoy Hotel, London, on 
November 13, 1934.] 


Iam here tonight to speak to you on the present international out- 
look. I do so in no dogmatic spirit, but only in order to join in this 
process of study and discussion and in that way make my contribu- 
tion to the work of the Institute. It is my intention to discuss the 
present situation quite frankly, and with the seriousness which its 
grave character calls for. If I drop any bricks, the blame and respon- 
sibility will be all my own. 

Looking at the European situation today, as distinct from the 
wider world situation (to which I shall refer later), I am deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that two underlying forces are today creating 
and shaping policies—the fear complex and the inferiority complex. 
Both are dangerous complexes, the symptoms of disease and not of 
healthy growth, and unless they are treated on wise lines they may 
in the long run produce very serious consequences for the public mind 
and life of the world. It may seem a humiliating confession to make, 
but it appears to be a fact that fear is today the real driving force in 
our European relations. Fear, the meanest of human motives, is 
today the master of us all. The victors of the Great War, so far from 
feeling secure in their victory, are in fact obsessed with this almost 
neurotic fear. And the vanquished are reacting in the obvious and 
inevitable way by refusing to accept their enforced inferiority and 
their position as second-class nations in the comity of civilization, 
The victors are actuated not by confidence but by the fear of the 
defeated; the defeated are determined to reconquer their lost equality 
with the victors. The mental reactions seem, in fact, to be reversing 
the r6les created by the Great War. It is all a topsy-turvy and almost 
absurd state of affairs. But it is this mental topsy-turvydom which 
is today driving Europe forward on the road to chaos. In these obses- 
sions reason is in abeyance, the finer human instincts are paralyzed, 


' Reprinted from International Affairs, published by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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and a wrong twist is being given to our future development as a well. 
ordered continent. Every urgent question becomes insoluble in this 
atmosphere of distortion. Disarmament has almost suffered ship. 
wreck when every solid reason points to its necessity; and inter. 
national cooperation is endangered where every common European} 
interest calls imperatively for it. 

If Europe is ever to get back to the right road again, it seems to 
me necessary that the nations, both victors and vanquished, should] 
be cured of their Freudian obsessions, should recover their common.| 
sense and sanity, and should once more see things in their right and | 
normal relations. There is no super-psychoanalyst to do this, but it| 
is at least necessary to diagnose the disease, to recognize that it isa} 
disease, and not a normal healthy condition. Once Europeans admit 
to themselves that they are perhaps a little mad, the cure would! 
come of itself. A sense of humor, of good-humor, and a little laughter 
at themselves will do the rest. ‘‘ Know thyself’’ was the wise oracle | 
to Socrates; ‘Know thyself’’ is the word to be spoken today to 
Europe in its temporary obsessions and aberrations. There is no 
doubt that the spell will pass, but what irreparable mischief is being 
done while it is on! Let statesmen but become the courageous doctors 
to their sick peoples and it will soon pass. : 

One of the symptoms of this fear complex is the war talk which is| 
now so common. It is represented that we are on the brink of another | 
war, that war is waiting just round the corner. This war talk is cre-| 
ating a war atmosphere and is more likely to lead to war than any- 
thing else. To me it seems all a vicious and dangerous mistake. And 
the curious thing is that pacifists are most responsible for the scare- 
mongering. In their well-meaning efforts to frighten people into dis- 
arming and toa sense of dangers to come they are actually fomenting 
the mentality that leads to war. To me it seems that the only shrewd, 
wide-awake people who indulge in war talk are the manufacturers | 
and vendors of munitions. With all the emphasis at my command, | 
I would call a halt to this war talk as mischievous and dangerous war ; 


propaganda. The expectation of war tomorrow or in the near future 
is sheer nonsense, and all those who are conversant with affairs know 
it. Conditions today are very different from those of 1914. Then war 
in the near future was a set policy for which the old empires were 
feverishly preparing. They all had their ‘‘day’’ to which the general 
staffs looked forward eagerly. Today nobody wants war; every states 
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man knows that it will be the ruin of his country and the end of him- 
self. With perhaps one exception, not a single nation is today prepared 
for war, and war will simply mean internal revolution. And even in 
the case of the doubtful exception to which I refer, the people itself 
is profoundly pacific. Today it is not the military but the economic 
front which dominates the thoughts of statesmen. We are continually 
being told of what is happening beyond the Rhine, of the secret arm- 
ing and drilling and preparing. That may be all true, and a great deal 
of it must be true, but it is probably no more than the workings of the 
inferiority complex. It is not real militarism, it is only military dope. 
Those wild doings create a blessed sense of satisfaction and relief in 
those who consider themselves inferior or humiliated by their neigh- 
bors on the other side of the Rhine. The real war spirit is another and 
very different thing. It may possibly revive again if we are unwise 
enough to let things drift, but for the present it lies buried under the 
ruins of November 11, 1918. To tell me that the German people 
really desire war and are deliberately preparing for it is asking me to 
believe that they are madder than any people today could possibly 
be. Let us stop this senseless war talk, the mischievous tendency of 
which is to translate itself into fact sooner or later. I do not mean to 
deny that the times are full of dangers and full of anxieties, but they 
do not justify this loose and dangerous war talk and war propaganda. 


The remedy for this fear complex is the Freudian way of dragging 
it out from its hidden depths, bringing it into the open and exposing 
it to the light of day. And this is exactly the method of the League of 
Nations. The League may not be a satisfactory source of security, 
it may be wanting in that element of sanctions which many consider 
so necessary. But at any rate it is an open forum for discussion among 
the nations, it is a round table for the statesmen around which they 
can ventilate and debate their grievances and view-points. The 
“Open Diplomacy” for which Woodrow Wilson so ardently pleaded 
is enshrined in the Covenant and is today the settled and accepted 
method of international intercourse in the League. The League was 
designed to be first and foremost the Round Table of the nations, and 
at that table and in open discussion the secret fear complex can be 
treated and in the end cured along truly human and scientific lines. 

There are those who say that this is not enough—that as long as 
the League remains merely a talking shop or debating society, and is 
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not furnished with “teeth’’ and proper sanctions, the sense of in.| group 
security will remain, and the fear complex will continue to dominate} ments 
international relations. It is also felt that the inability of the League} does © 
to guarantee the collective system by means of force, if necessary, but bi 
is discrediting it and leading to its decay. It is said that the crucial | intere 
case of Manchukuo has exposed the real weakness of the League and} or Loc 
shown that, unless armed with force to carry out its policies, it i] as mo 
doomed. My answer to that is twofold. | carry, 

In the first place, I cannot visualize the League as a military ma-| within 
chine. It was not conceived or built for that purpose, it is not equipped| but it 
for such functions. And if ever the attempt were made to transform} found 
it into a military machine, into a system to carry on war for the pur-} the fe: 
pose of preventing war, I think its fate is sealed. I cannot conceive | let it t 
the Dominions, for instance, remaining in such a League and pledging} of tho: 
themselves to fight the wars of the Old World; and if the Dominions | versal! 
leave it, Great Britain is bound to follow. I cannot conceive any thing | endea’ 
more calculated to keep the United States of America forever out of} of mili 
the League than its transformation into a fighting machine, pledged| and ir 
to carry out its decisions by force of arms if necessary. And remember | peace 
the United States has still to join the League before it ever will be its} and et 
real self. Membership of the United States was the assumption on} made 
which the League was founded; defection of the United States has} I ha 
largely defeated its main objects. And the joining up of the United} with it 
States must continue to be the ultimate goal of all true friends of the} with i 
League and of the cause of peace. A conference of the nations the} uishe 
United States can, and eventually will, join; it can never join an inter-| with t 
national War Office. Remembering the debates on this point in the} use pil 
League of Nations Commission which drafted the Covenant, I say| strike 
quite definitely that the very idea of a league of force was negatived | the inf 
there; and the League would be false to its fundamental idea and to inferio 
its great mission as the board of conciliation and settlement for the| Plex at 
nations if it ever allowed itself to be turned into something quite | other, 
different, something just the opposite of its original idea—into a, 4 Pp 





league of force. The solution of the difficulty as regards the fear com-| dealt 1 
plex does not lie in that direction. comple 

But, in the second place, experience since the inception of the| are hea 
League has, in fact, taught us the way out. Locarno has been incorpo | verse 
rated into the League or the collective peace system as part of it. And | and eff 
Locarno establishes the principle of limited sanctions, of a smaller | Just as 
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group within the League entering into mutual defensive arrange- 
ments under the egis and subject to the control of the League. This 
does not throw'the obligation to use force willy nilly on all members, 
but binds only those who on grounds of their special situation and 
interests choose to enter into such arrangements. The Eastern Pact 
or Locarno which the late M. Barthou proposed for Eastern Europe, 
as modified by the British Government, would, if it does not mis- 
carry, be another such system of limited sanctions to buttress peace 
within the League. Its present prospects are somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be that eventually some such pact or pacts may yet be 
found feasible in Eastern Europe and in other parts of the world. If 
the fear obsession in Europe can be removed only by sanctions, then 
let it be on some such limited basis and within the circumscribed area 
of those interested, and not by a departure from the principles of uni- 
versality and conciliation enshrined forever in the Covenant. To 
endeavor to cast out the Satan of fear by calling in the Beelzebub 
of militarism, and militarizing the League itself, would be a senseless 
and indeed fatal proceeding. Whatever forces are used to support 
peace must be national and not League forces, and must be assembled 
and employed by mutual defense arrangements of those concerned, 
made under the general supervision and sanction of the League. 

I have so far referred only to the fear complex and the way to deal 
with it. But the other or inferiority complex is very closely associated 
with it—in the same way that the mentalities of victor and van- 
quished are closely associated. If we desire peace it is little use dealing 
with the one without courageously tackling the other also. It is no 
use piling up sanctions to remove fear if at the same time we do not 
strike at the root of the inferiority complex. The fear increases as 
the inferiority complex becomes more inflamed and threatening. The 
inferiority complex, again, becomes more inflamed as the fear com- 
plex arms itself with defensive weapons. They reciprocally feed each 
other, they reinforce and augment each other, and both together lead 
to a policy of fresh defensive armaments. Unless both are therefore 
dealt with we shall continue to keep moving in a vicious circle of 
complexes and of increasing armaments. Unless both the complexes 
are healed, I fear the policy of disarmament will continue to suffer the 
reverses which it has so far encountered. It is simply a case of cause 
and effect. The removal of the inferiority complex from Germany is 
just as essential to future peace as the removal of fear from the mind 
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of France; and both are essential to an effective disarmament policy, 

How can the inferiority complex which is obsessing and, I fear, 
poisoning the mind and indeed the very soul of Germany be removed? 
There is only one way, and that is to recognize her complete equality 
of status with her fellows, and to do so frankly, freely and unre. 


servedly. That is the only medicine for her disease. And when we have i 


summoned up sufficient courage to treat her in that human way, as 
our equal in the comity of nations, then and not till then will the old 


wound cease to fester and poison the life of Europe. As long as recog. 


nition of her equal position is denied her, the sense of grievance and 


injury will continue to rankle. This is perfectly human, and it is this | 


human situation which we should face with wisdom and courage, 

While one understands and sympathizes with French fears, one 
cannot but feel for Germany in the position of inferiority in which 
she still remains sixteen years after the conclusion of the War. The 
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continuance of her Versailles status is becoming an offense to the con. | 


science of Europe and a danger to future peace. Surely there is suff- 
cient human fellow-feeling left in Europe to see that the position 
has become intolerable and a public danger. There is no place in inter- 


} 


national law for second-rate nations, and least of all should Germany | 
be kept in that position half a generation after the end of the Great 


War. Fair play, sportsmanship—indeed every standard of private 


and public life—calls for frank revision of the position. Indeed ordi- | 
nary prudence makes it imperative. Let us break those bonds and | 


set the captive, obsessed, soul free in a decent human way. And Eu- 


rope will reap a rich reward in tranquillity, security, and returning | 


prosperity. Some people consider magnanimity out of place in inter- 
national affairs. I have seen it in my own country recreate a position 
of dangerous potentialities into one of everlasting friendship between 
victor and vanquished. That is the way we humans are built. But if 
there is no place for magnanimity and generosity in European poli- 
tics, at any rate here is a case where necessity and prudence point in 
the same direction and call for the same action. Let us take that 
action before it is too late. Only such action can bring healing to the 
sick souls in Europe and lay the ghost of that inferiority complex 
which is rapidly becoming a flaming portent of danger to the future 


of our European system. The time is come to call halt to these devas- | 


tating passions and to make peace—to complete that true peace 
which we admittedly failed to make at Versailles. 


| 


| 
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Germany’s equality of status has already been conceded in prin- 
ciple. This was done in December, 1932, when the Great Powers at 
the Disarmament Conference agreed to accord Germany “equality 
of rights in a régime of security.” If this declaration had been fol- 
lowed up and acted on in the Conference itself, Germany would today 
still be a member of the League and not a disturbing factor outside it, 
and we would probably have had an agreement on a far-reaching 
measure of disarmament brought forward by the British Government. 
Now she is out of the League, her armament position is wrapped in 
obscurity and danger, and the opportunity for a general measure 
of disarmament seems further off than ever. It is the story of the 
Sybilline books. The circle of the two complexes and of the consequent 
growing armaments is tightening round Europe. Let us hurry to untie 
the knot and set the good genius of European civilization once more 
free from the bonds which may strangle her in future. The call to 
Europe is becoming ever more insistent to set her house in order, and 
not to allow present tendencies and complexes to become chronic. We 
dare not bequeath to the coming generation a legacy of chronic dis- 
order which may prove more than they can bear. The suffering, fear- 
driven peoples of Europe, filled with anxieties and forebodings for 
the future, appeal to their political leaders for wise guidance and 
courageous leadership. Isit too much to hope that, with a great lead 
from the leaders now, a new atmosphere may even yet be created, and 
a new situation arise in which we could return to the more hopeful 
outlook which obtained more than a year ago, and in that friendly 
atmosphere resume the threads which were then so rudely broken off? 
A really great gesture even now may avail to dispel the fear and inferi- 
ority complexes and to render possible a new start in European rela- 
tions and a propitious resumption even of the disarmament conversa- 
tions. Europe may yet be steered into calmer waters and into an era 
of friendly collaboration. My point is that time is passing and that 
what has to be done should be done quickly. 

Germany declared at the end of last year that, if she was in prin- 
ciple accorded equality of rights, she was in practice willing to limit 
her defensive armaments so as to be no danger to her neighbors, The 
specific proposals in respect of her rearmament which she made were 
admitted by authoritative opinion, at least in this country, to be a 
not unreasonable basis of discussion. That was the decision a year 
ago. Why should a great opportunity to secure European peace and so 
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make a new start in European cooperation be wantonly jettisoned? 
Repugnant as the principles of Nazi-ism may be to many other West- 
ern peoples, that surely is no reason why Germany’s equal inter- 
national status should not be recognized and the obsessions which lie 
at the root of Nazi-ism thereby removed. Russia in spite of her Com- 
munism has at last been welcomed into the circle of the League, 
Surely the necessity for recognizing Germany’s equal international 
status is no less imperative, whatever her internal political system 
may be. 

Unfortunately, there is a spirit of fatalism and defeatism abroad. 
People shrug their shoulders and despair of anything being done, 
This is a spirit which ill becomes those who have learnt the lesson of 
the Great War. A resolute and determined effort even now might 
avail to save the situation, to bring Germany back to the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the League, and probably lead to a substantial 
step forward in agreed Disarmament. But European statesmanship 
must clear its mind of obsessions and screw up its courage and boldly 
take the necessary step in declaring Germany’s equal status. If this 
is not done by agreement, it may soon come of itself. But with this 
difference, that whereas the future armament of Germany could have 
been a matter of agreement with her neighbors, her self-asserted uni- 
lateral equality may lead to complete freedom in the matter of her 
rearmament. It will be with disarmament as it already is with repara- 
tions: in default of reasonable action and agreement while there is 
yet time both may founder and become obsolete issues in the march 
of events. Statesmanship will have abdicated and events will then 
decide. 


So far I have confined my remarks to the European situation. 
Europe, like the poor, is always with us. But in the Far East a cloud 
is appearing which, although it is at present no greater than a man’s 
hand, may come to overshadow the whole international sky in time. 
Already on its mere appearance it has severely shaken the League 
and led to menacing reactions in many directions. People instinc- 
tively realize that here is a phenomenon of first-class order, which 
may have the most far-reaching effects on the fortunes of peace, and 
indeed of our civilization. Manchukuo is perhaps not yet the parting 
of the ways, but it is the warning that we are coming to the part- 
ing of the ways, and may soon have to make very solemn choices in 


national policy. 
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I have always looked upon the Washington Treaties of 1922 as 
probably the greatest step forward yet taken since the Peace on the 
road to a stable future world order. In 1921 at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of that date I stated my view that a great change was coming 
over world politics and that the scene was shifting from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It was felt, and not by me only, that the future of the 
world would probably be decided not in the Atlantic but in the Pacific 
Ocean and countries. The pot might continue to boil in Europe for 
another generation, but in the end it would simmer down. Europe 
would settle her essentially family quarrels in the end, and a state of 
more or less peaceful equilibrium would be reached. That feeling I 
have still. But for these tiresome and obstinate neuroses to which 
| have referred Europe would probably already be settling down. 
The storm center will pass away from the countries of Christian 
civilization and shift to the Far East. There in the Far East the hand 
of destiny is still writing in its unknown script—in a language and 
in ideas which are scarcely intelligible to the Western mind. The 
achievement of the Washington Conference was just this—that in 
this new danger zone of the future a concert or collective system of 
the Powers concerned had been built up, a loose conference system, 
founded on certain vital issues, which might do for the Far East what 
the Geneva League was attempting to do in the West. Comparative 
naval power, the integrity of China, the open door in that immense 
potential market, were agreed in principle, and in case of any differ- 
ences or danger arising the Conference would meet for discussion. 
Here was the most promising thing for world peace which had taken 
place since the Covenant. The question which is now being raised is 
whether the promise of Washington will be fulfilled and may not 
prove to be a mere mirage. Manchukuo, as I said, poipts the danger 
signal. Now the treaty on naval ratios seems to be in danger; and if 
that goes the other issues settled at Washington may also be reopened 
and the whole Pacific concert may collapse. Here is something far 
more dangerous for the future than these present temporary and 
passing differences in Europe. 

At present we are very much in the dark as to what is actually 
going on. Conversations are taking place here between the parties to 
the Four-Power Treaty, the outcome of which is still uncertain. 
Under these circumstances it would be futile, and might even be 
harmful, to enter upon a discussion of the merits of the naval ques- 
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tions involved, and I do not propose to do so now, even supposing | 
were competent to do so. There is, however, an air of pessimism about 
the outcome of these conversations which gives food for thought. In 
view of this, and in view also of the far-reaching issues involved, it 
may perhaps be permissible to refer even briefly to certain broad 
aspects of the whole question and to certain fundamental considera- 
tions of policy which I submit should be steadily borne in mind. | 
therefore address myself to a few general observations on the under- 
lying policies which strike me as pertinent. 

In the first place, this threat to the continuance of the Washington 
arrangements and the Pacific concert, with all it may ultimately 
involve, must be another serious call to Europe to put her house in 
order. It must be plain to everybody that the rift in the lute now 
beginning in the East may have very disturbing effects on the Euro- 
pean concert as well. Whereas Europe left to herself may in the end 
come to some working equilibrium, the new trouble in the East may 
easily destroy that prospect. Adversity makes strange bedfellows, 
and those who have in the past talked loudest of the so-called 
Yellow Peril may in future be tempted to look for friends in that 
unlikely quarter. The day when Europe calls in the Far East to re- 
dress the balance of the West will be an evil day for Western civiliza- 
tion and the peace of the world. In view of the situation now devel- 
oping in the Far East, European statesmen should redouble their 
efforts to compose European differences before it is too late. The 
dangers I allude to are so evident that I need not dilate further on 
this point. 

In the second place, I would appeal most earnestly and in the 
friendliest spirit to Japan as our old friend and war-time ally to pause 
before she puts in motion machinery which will in the end imperil the 
concert in the Pacific. She has already given notice of withdrawal 
from the League. If in addition she withdraws from the Washington 
Treaties the whole collective system goes so far as she is concerned. 
For herself this might mean a position of isolation which experience in 
the great War has shown to be most dangerous even for the greatest 
of military Powers. And for everybody else the disappearance of the 
Pacific concert would be a matter of the gravest concern. The collec- 
tive system is probably the most beneficent of all post-War changes 
in international affairs, and its weakening or destruction might in- 
volve dangers the magnitude of which none can foresee today. I 
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therefore pray for the most serious reflection before the final plunge 
is taken. 

In the third place, everything possible in the power of diplomacy 
should be done to avoid even the appearance of antagonism between 
East and West. The potentialities of the situation are inherently 
serious enough, and should not be rendered worse by a one-sided out- 
look in diplomacy. Asia is at a curious phase of her awakening. Com- 
plexes there too are forming. The old exploitation or ascendancy 
policies are out of place in such a situation, and should be carefully 
avoided for the future. The past record of the West in the East is not 
one to be proud of or to be further copied. While mindful of our duty 
and our responsibility as trustees for the greatest civilization that this 
earth has ever known, we should avoid the assumption of superiority. 
Not the mailed fist but the friendly helping hand should be in future 
the symbol of our association with Asia. We are facing the greatest, 
most intriguing, most testing human situation which has probably 
ever arisen in history. It may well be that Western civilization will 
stand or fall in this matter of its contacts with the immense human 
masses of the East. Here let it put its best foot forward and show that 
it is a universal system, based on the broadest and highest human 
principles, and not merely a local system for the European penin- 
sula. In this spirit I would say, even if the present negotiations for 
naval ratios fail, do not let us depart from an attitude of friendliness 
and large human good-will towards Japan. Good-will, good temper, 
friendship will solve the hardest problems of statesmanship yet. And 
they are specially called for as the ultimate instruments of policy in 
our dealings with Asia. If we cannot and should not be allies, we can 
at least be friends, and proceed to the unknown dangers of the future 
in a spirit of understanding and friendliness. The old Japanese alli- 
ance may have been, and in my opinion was, a mistake. A policy of 
friendliness and understanding can never be a mistake, and will keep 
or make friends without thereby making enemies. 


Lastly, and subject to what I have just said, I wish to make another 
point which I consider no less important and vital. This is a difficult 
world, in which we have to walk warily, in which even good-will may 
not be enough, and in which we are called upon to exercise a wise dis- 
cretion as an insurance for the future. In this spirit I would say that 
to me the future policy and association of our great British Common- 
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wealth lie more with the United States than with any other group in 
the world. If ever there comes a parting of the ways, if ever in the 
crises of the future we are called upon to make a choice, that, it seems 
to me, should be the company we should prefer to walk with and 
march with to the unknown future. On that path lie our past affili- 
ations, our common moral outlook, our hopes and fears for the future 
of our common civilization. Nobody can forecast the outcome of the 
stormy era of history on which we are probably entering. Our best 
insurance in this unknown territory is to be with those with whom we 
have an instinctive and historic sympathy. 

The British Commonwealth has its feet in both worlds. Through 
Great Britain one foot is firmly planted on this old continent. Through 
the Dominions the other foot is as firmly planted in the outer newer 


world, where the United States already plays so great a part. The | 


Dominions have even stronger affiliations towards the United States 
than Great Britain has. There is a community of outlook and per- 
haps of ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the United 
States, which in essence is only the first and most important of them. 


2p 


Through the Dominions British policy is ultimately tied up with the | 


United States in a very profound sense, which goes much deeper than 
the occasional jars which perhaps are more acutely felt at any parti- 
cular moment. That ultimate affinity, coming from the past, stretch- 
ing to the future, is or must be the real foundation of all British for- 
eign policy. Any policy which ignores it or runs counter to it is cal- 
culated to have a disruptive effect on the Commonwealth as a whole. 
Here we are on bedrock which we ignore at our peril. 

While therefore our Far Eastern policy should, I submit, be based 
on friendship with all, and exclusive alliances or understandings with 
none, the ultimate objectives of that policy should continue to con- 
form to that general American orientation which has distinguished 
it since our association with the United States in the Great War. In 
this way our policy will correspond to the actual general situation of 
our Commonwealth in the world of today—a situation which goes 
much deeper than and underlies all public policies, and on which alone 
it is possible to base stable and enduring policies for the future. Any 
other course would mean building our Commonwealth policy on 
quicksands, and placing the future of this group at the mercy of in- 
calculable hazards. 
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In saying this I do not wish to import any note of exclusiveness in 
our policies or our world outlook. The day is surely gone for the old 
exclusive outlooks of the past, and for the alliances and balances of 
power which were based on that outlook. In spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, we have in this respect made progress in the post-War 
period. The principle of universality on which the Covenant and the 
new world order are based is slowly making headway. More and more 
the recognition is winning through that there really is a society, and 
not merely a collection, of nations. The League of Nations in itself 
implies a society of nations. Not in our separateness and exclusive- 
ness, not in mere nationalism, either political or economic, lies the 
way out of our present troubles, but in our steadily increasing social- 
ity, in the interweaving of interests, view points and ideas, in the 
open door and the removal of barriers and restrictions, in the domi- 
nance of large human principles transcending national boundaries, 
and in the recognition that in mankind we are members one of an- 
other. More and more we are recognizing that, in spite of racial and 
political barriers, humanity is really a whole. It is in this steadily 
growing mutuality of our relations, in this ever-increasing wholeness 
of our human relationships that I see the only possible ultimate solu- 
tion of our present discords. And the more we recognize this whole- 
ness of mankind, this integral character of all our relationships, the 
surer our success will be in the great adventure of human govern- 
ment, and the brighter the prospects will be for that world of ordered 
liberty and peace which we are out to build. The driving force in this 
human world of ours should be, not morbid fears or sickly obsessions, 
but this inner urge towards wholesome integration and cooperation. 
The drive towards wholism, which I have elsewhere pointed to as at 
the basis of nature and the creative process in this universe, is equally 
operative in our human society. Unless it is artificially interfered 
with and thwarted, it will lead us forward to sanity, wholeness and 
wholesomeness, and rid us of the pathological obsessions which are 
today producing so much friction and dislocation at every step of our 
advance. 


Gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to me, even when you may not have agreed with some of my 
views. What I have said in all sincerity is simply meant as a plea for 
understanding by one who has no axe to grind and whose sphere of 
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work lies far from the political battle front in Europe. Ever since 
Versailles, where I entered my first protest, I have felt very deeply | 
that the real peace was still to come, and that it would be a peace not 
merely of mechanical arrangements of the territorial or economic 
kind, but something psychological, something in the nature of Euro- 
pean reconciliation, something reaching down to and resting on our 
common human and Christian foundations. In that spirit I have once 
more pleaded for peace tonight. I hope that our statesmen will yet 
lead us to that peace before it is too late—that is to say, before new 
sinister forces have advanced and taken possession of the field and 
imperilled what centuries of European effort have accomplished for 
our human advance. I feel the hour for action has come or is rapidly 
coming, and we all pray that our leadership, for which we feel the 
profoundest sympathy, will not fail us in this crisis. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW OR INTERNATIONAL CHAOS! 
By Lorp HOWARD OF PENRITH 


Law or Chaos 


Law or Chaos, that is the choice before the nations of the world 
today. 

There is no more escaping this alternative in international affairs 
than there is in purely national or internal affairs. Either we must 
evolve a system of international order based on law and its enforce- 
ment or we must continue to live under the system hitherto recog- 
nized. Under this system there can be no security or even a pretense 
of justice in the settlement of disputes between nations. The strong- 
est among them will always insist on their right to decide, in the last 
resort, all questions at issue with the help of whatever weapons may 
give them the victory in the shortest possible time, such being, ac- 
cording to Moltke, the most humane kind of war. 

The greatest question before the governments of the world today 
is whether they are going to allow the present mortal illness to con- 
tinue or take the only action that can remove the disease and restore 
the world to health. 

The root of all our ills today in the international sphere is simply 
lack of confidence in the maintenance of peace. I do not mean that 
there are not other causes, but if this main cause, lack of confidence, 
were removed, the other difficulties could be dealt with piecemeal 
and would tend gradually to disappear. 


The Disarmament Conference 


Let us take the case of the Disarmament Conference as the best 
and clearest proof of this universal sickness. There was not, probably, 
one government represented which would not have been glad to save 
the money which must be spent on armaments as a result of the 
collapse of the Conference. Why then could they not agree? Because 
those countries in Europe which, taught by past experience, believe 
that they are particularly exposed to attack, have persistently de- 
clared that they cannot give up such security as they believe is pro- 


1 Reprinted from Friends of Europe publication, No. 18, issued by Friends of Europe, 
122, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, London, S.W.1r. 
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vided by their armaments unless the rest of the world, or at least 
the greater part of it, will guarantee and preserve from attack, not 
them alone, but all countries of the world. 

‘This is a tall order,’’ say objectors. “‘Why should we of the Brit- 
ish Empire run any risk or even be put to any inconvenience to pre- 
vent hostilities between, let us say, Bolivia and Paraguay? For the 
sake of the Channel Ports, we might, perhaps, again run the risk of 
being drawn into hostilities, but in any case we prefer to stick to the 
good old way of deciding what action we will take on every case as it 
arises. es 

We in Great Britain are by no means alone in arguing thus. Indeed 
this way of thinking is the basis of all the regional pacts which, when 
examined closely, are but old alliances writ small. They will never 
prevent war, neither will they restore that confidence in the future 
for the lack of which the world is sick. 

‘“‘But’’ say the objectors, (i.e., those who refuse to look at the result 
of the diagnosis because they fear the treatment which they know 
well must follow if they desire a return to economic health), “haven't 
all kinds of treaties, covenants and pacts been signed and with no 
result at all in so far as the establishment of confidence and general 
economic recovery are concerned? What difference have the Cove- 
nant of the League, the Pact of Paris, the Four-Power Pact, the 
Treaty of Locarno, and the other regional pacts and innumerable 
treaties of arbitration made? Were they enough to persuade the 
assembled Powers at Geneva to give up anything appertaining to 
their security which they, rebus stc stantibus, thought it essential for 
that security to retain?’’ To this we are compelled regretfully to an- 
swer, No. But we must be permitted to point out that the reason for 
this is and has been from the first perfectly obvious. It is simply that 
in spite of all these international instruments for the maintenance of 
peace, “recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies,’’ though condemned or renounced by all signatories of the 
Pact of Paris, is still so far considered a legitimate act that none of 
these States have yet been willing to renounce the neutral rights of 
aiding, comforting and assisting belligerents who have violated that 
solemn pact. They have declined to join in putting an end to what 
ought, if all were in earnest in their renunciation of war, to be con- 
sidered as a breach of the Common Law of Nations and to be treated 


accordingly. 
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No Room for Neutrality 


In the writer’s opinion the pacifist neutral who insists on his right 
of trading with both belligerents, whether right or wrong, is as much 
the cause of wars as the pseudo-patriotic militarist spirit rampant 


throughout the world today. 
Indeed we might well say: ‘“‘Abolish neutrality and you abolish 


war. 

This is a new conception in international law and many will, no 
doubt, rub their eyes on reading so paradoxical a statement, but 
closer examination should bring readers to admit that there is some- 
thing in it. 

Personally, it has for a long time past appeared to me that the part 
played by a profiteering neutral in a war, making money out of faults 
or follies of others, was not a very noble one. Yet interference with 
the rights of neutrals to trade with belligerents just as if there was no 
war has been a prolific cause of international disputes and even 
of wars which, in the eyes of neutral “philistines perspiring after 
wealth,’’ appeared to be not only a reasonable, but even a righteous 
and noble cause to fight for. 

Is it possible to imagine anything more illogical than this? 

The nations, or at least the sixty-three who have signed the Pact 
of Paris, have at any rate gone half way in the direction of abolish- 
ing neutrality. Is it not possible to persuade them to take the second 
and final step? 

For the moment most people in all parts of the world will reply 
that it is not possible because no proposal so far put forward is prac- 
tical. That is to say that the statesmen of the world prefer inter- 
national chaos, armaments, almost certain war and consequent ruin 
and revolution thereafter, to the risk contained in any effort to join 
together for collective action to stop wars. 


Progress in Collective Action 


We have, however, made some progress in public education on 
this subject in the last two years. The constant repetition in public 
speeches and newspaper articles of the words “collective action,’’ are 
proof of this. Before 1932 we were constantly told that disarmament 
would come and end wars. Men refused to realize that confidence 
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in the maintenance of peace must come first, and that disarmament 
would then naturally follow easily. That fact seems now to have been 
grasped at last. So we talk much about “collective action,” against 
war, but without any very clear idea of how or why it should be 
brought about and put into practice. 

As a matter of fact, most of us who have felt that only so could we 
reach that reign of Law that will restore confidence have been led 
astray by that will-o’-the-wisp known as “finding the aggressor.” 
The argument seemed simple enough. First find the aggressor, then 
apply sanctions to him, that is to say, enforce measures against him 
to make him stop. 

But the more the aggressor question is examined, the more difficult 
it is to find any yardstick or measure by which we can surely and 
without doubt fasten guilt upon one or the other party to a conflict, 
at any rate without a lengthy investigation or process of Law at a 
time when an immediate decision is required. Fortunately the search 
for the aggressor appears now to be unnecessary and may be aban- 
doned like the search for a “yardstick’’ wherewith to measure 
armaments. 

Against whom, then, should the majority of Powers that wish to 
see the peace of the world maintained take collective action in case 
of hostilities? 

The Budapest Conference 


The answer has been given quite unequivocally, I think, by a Con- 
ference that was held at Budapest in September last. The superlative 
importance of the report of its Special Committee on Conciliation 
between Nations upon the effect of the Pact of Paris on international 
law, and of the articles of interpretation of the Pact drawn up by the 
Conference of the International Law Association, seems almost en- 
tirely to have escaped the notice of the press. 

The report begins by stating that the Pact of Paris was recognized 
at the time of its signature on August 27, 1928, as being a document 
of universal import (i.e. not regional), which would “outlaw” war 
at least among the signatory States, and would definitely place an 
offending nation in the position of being a violator of the Pact and 
an offender against the Law of Nations. 
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ent | It goes on: 
“en | It would seem that the signature by sixty-one? High Con- 
nst tracting Parties should really have accomplished this end if the 


Pact were construed and acted upon according to the first appar- 


be ; 

: ent intention of the Parties but—perhaps owing partly to diver- 

} gent interpretation and partly owing to reasons with which our 
we Association has indirect concern—the Pact has not, in fact, been 
led the success which was expected. 

_ 

aii After stating that the Pact has, nevertheless, been recognized 

io as a vital force by having been referred to in various subsequent 

Treaties, as, along with the Covenant of the League and the Locarno 
iit Treaties, imposing the obligation on the signatories of the renuncia- 
nd tion of force, the Committee of the Conference of the International 
+t Law Association submitted to the Conference certain articles of 

‘ interpretation of the Pact of Paris. Having considered them the 

ch Conference agreed upon the following Articles, to be known in 

8 | future as the Budapest Articles of Interpretation: 

re | 1. A Signatory State cannot by denunciation or non-observance 

of the Pact, release itself from its obligations thereunder. 

2. A signatory State which threatens to resort to armed force 
to for the solution of an international dispute or conflict is 
se guilty of a violation of the Pact. 
3. A signatory State which aids a violating State thereby itself 
violates the Pact. 
4. In the event of a violation of the Pact by a resort to armed 
force or war by one signatory State against another, any sig- 
eo natory State, not being a party to the original dispute, may, 

e without thereby committing a breach of the Pact or of any rule of 

vee international law, do all or any of the following things:— 

I (a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State violating the 
Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit and search or 

le blockade, etc. 

1- (b) Decline to observe towards the State violating the Pact 
the duties prescribed by international law, apart from 
the Pact, for a neutral in relation to a belligerent. 

d _ : 8 ‘ 

‘ (c) Supply the State attacked with financial’or material 
assistance, including munitions of war. 

e (d) Assist with armed forces the State attacked. 

n 5. The signatory States are not entitled to recognize as acquired 

| de jure any territorial or other advantages acquired de facto 


by means of a violation of the Pact. 
6. A violating State is liable to pay compensation for all damage 
caused by a violation of the Pact to any signatory State or to 
its nationals. 


2 Sic. 
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7. The Pact does not affect such humanitarian obligations as are 
contained in general treaties such as the Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907, the Geneva Conventions of 1864, 1906 and 
1929, and the International Convention relating to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War, 1929. 


In addition to these Articles of Interpretation, the following 
additional Resolutions were passed: 


1. That a violation of the Pact, being a matter which concerns 
the interests of all the signatories, should entitle them to insist 
that their interests be safeguarded in the subsequent Treaty 
of Peace. 
That the signatories of the Pact should forthwith refuse and 
prohibit aid to any State commencing or threatening to com- 
mence recourse to armed force and which refuses or fails, on 
the demand of any signatory State, to submit the matter in 
dispute to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
or to some other agreed Tribunal for final determination. 
3. That the principle be reaffirmed that it is the duty of all 
States without delay to erect such domestic legislation as may 
be required tocarry intoeffectany Treaty obligations entered 
into by them. 


te 


Now it seems to me that the most significant statement of all 
these interpretations of the Pact of Paris—the interpretation, that 
is, of the Conference Committee on Conciliation between nations 
and the Articles of Interpretation agreed on by the Conference 
itself—is to be found in the second Article which was suggested 
by the Committee. It runs: 

By their participation in the Pact, sixty-one (N.B. the Con- 
ference Articles of Interpretation give the number as sixty- 
three) States, that is to say the great majority of the civilized 
States of the world, have abolished the conception of war as a 
legitimate means of exercising pressure on another State in the pur- 
suit of national policy, have also renounced any recourse to arms 
for the solution of international disputes or conflicts and have 
thereby effected a fundamental change in International Law. 


That is, indeed, the fact; and this, though it was admitted by 
implication when Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State of the United 
States Government in Mr. Hoover’s administration, declared on 
August 8, 1932, that the natural corollary of the Pact of Paris is 
to revolutionize the whole conception of neutrality, has never 
before been so explicitly recognized by any responsible body of 
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international lawyers. It is this which makes the Report of this 
Committee and the Articles of Interpretation adopted by the Con- 
ference matters of such immense importance. Does this mean that 
we are really entering on a new era in which a belligerent, as such, 
will be collectively regarded as an outlaw—for that is what the 
phrase “to outlaw war’? amounts to—and collectively treated 
as such? 

If not, then we may fear that the Pact of Paris and all the other 
treaties to prevent war have been signed in vain, that we must fall 
back not on collective effort but on individual efforts for our security, 
and that we must inevitably be driven to spend colossal sums on 
armaments—far larger indeed, than before the war, for the cost of 
armaments has probably trebled since the last war, without in the 
least increasing the sense of security in the world. 


The Present State of Europe 


For, in truth, what sense of security have we? 

Not long ago I read an account of a journey round the European 
capitals by a very well-known American journalist who has, I think, 
as few prejudices, as any man for or against any nation. 

Visiting Danzig shortly after the advent to power of the Nazis 
in Germany, he was told a detailed story which, if not true, is far 
from incredible, that a ‘“‘putsch’’ which had been arranged on the 
part of some persons unknown in every detail was only just averted 
by the presence of m'nd of one man who refused to act on telephoned 
instructions. This but confirms the belief of many that peace in that 
region was at that moment but hanging on a hair. 

Then again, during the Nazi “putsch” in Austria in July of this 
year, when Chancellor Dollfuss lost his life, there is now no doubt 
that, if the ‘“‘putsch”’ had succeeded and German troops of any kind 
had been rushed into Austria, Italian troops which had been massed 
on the Italian frontier would have entered Austrian territory “to 
preserve order.’’ The head of the State in Italy has told the world 
that it was the threat of such action that persuaded the German 
Nazis to keep quiet. Then we are told that if the Italians had so 
acted, the Yugoslavs would have moved their army into Austria 
to support Austrian and German Nazis against Italy. 

We may say that we again escaped disaster literally by a hair's 
breadth. 
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Is it possible that there are still any thinking people who are so 
indifferent to what is going on that they cannot realize these things? 

Again, in the near future we shall have the Saar plebiscite. I do 
not wish to say a word that can be construed as an effort to influence 
the inhabitants of the Saar district in any way. But this, at least, 
is clear—that the plebiscite may lead to disorders, that disorders 
may lead to military occupations from one side or the other, and 
that military occupations may easily lead to hostilities. 

As if all this were not enough, there is reason for serious anxiety 
in the Far East, and, still dragging its slow length along, there is the 
Chaco conflict in South America which all the interventions of 
the League, cooperating in this case with the United States 
of America, have so far failed to bring to an end. 

To this pass have things come sixteen years after the close of 
the Great War that was to end all wars, and after the signature of 
innumerable government pacts, treaties of arbitration, adherences 
to the International Court at The Hague, regional pacts of mutual 
defense and what not. In spite of all these, the Disarmament Con- 
ference has failed, the sense of security has not increased, and the 
only thing connected with security that appears to be increasing 
is the cost of armaments. 

Taking all these lamentable facts into consideration, and looking 
at them as dispassionately as we can, are we not driven to the con- 
clusion that all efforts to bring about a sense of security, while 
retaining the national right of the individual State to make war, 
or to have recourse to force for the solution of international con- 
troversies or as an instrument of national policy, have completely 
failed and that we are faced with the bankruptcy of the policy of 
endeavoring to bring about a sense of general security while re- 
taining that national right for all the nations of the world? Would 
it not be better to place the choice clearly before the peoples and 
to let them understand the choice before them? 

Either they must elect to return to the ancient plan whereby 


“‘he shall take who has the power 
and he shall keep who can,” 


that is to say, to the law of the junglé which is advocated by those 
philosophers who, like Treitschke, proclaim the gospel of valor 
and the right of the strongest, or they must go forward with those 
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who desire to see the world governed by a system of law based, as 


far as is humanly possible, on justice. 


What Is To Be Done? 


We may admit at once that we cannot expect a reign of perfect 
justice on earth under a new era of law. But we shall at least, if 
successful, prevent the stupid destruction of life and goods that 
must be caused by each war in ever-increasing ratio, with the cer- 
tainty that the outcome of such war will be no more just than the 
outcome of previous wars. 

While we may risk, under a reign of law, the continuance of some 
injustices and wrongs, we are certain, under the reign of disorder 
and war, to create and establish new conditions of injustice and loss 
of liberty. 

With the establishment of the new order of international law 
which is sketched out in the interpretations of the Pact of Paris 
adopted by the International Lawyers’ Conference at Budapest in 
September last, there must, therefore, go a system for the legal 
revision of treaties and modifications of old regulations that in course 
of time have become evil. The reign of law must, however, come first 
and I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote here from a recent article 
by Mr. Wickham Steed? which is relevant to the matter in hand. 

Surely so grave a matter of life and death calls for prompt 
action on the part of governments and States which realize that 
modern war threatens them all with destruction. Their action 
should consist in banding themselves together to create so over- 
whelming and so determined a balance of forces and resources 
against war itself that even the maddest war worshipper would 
count the cost and desist from his madness. Short of this I can 
descry no remedy. 


With this statement most of those who are not war worshippers 
will agree. If the countries of the world will but band themselves 
together and take effective steps to render illegal any or all war, 
wherever waged and for whatever purposes started, the risk of de- 
claring war or of making it without declaration (which seems likely 
to be the procedure in future) will be such that war will not be worth 
while. 


Observer, Sunday, October 28, 1934. 








Practical Proposals 


What steps, then, it may be asked, should be taken to give practical 
effect to the Budapest Articles of Interpretation? 

When the bases of the Pact of Paris were first agreed on between 
Paris and Washington, it was never proposed to call a general 
conference to discuss them. This was considered unnecessary because 
their general utility was obvious. 

Would it not be possible today for some government, acting in 
the interest of all, to come forward with a concrete plan in the form 
of a protocol, based on the Articles of Budapest, but with an addi- 
tional clause providing that no signatory should be bound to carry 
its provisions into effect until all signatories were agreed that a 
sufficient number of States had adhered to it to ensure its success in 
practice? The government in question would then issue invitations 
to all other governments to subscribe to the protocol. That was 
roughly, if I remember rightly, the procedure in the case of the Pact 
of Paris. 

The effect of the adoption of this protocol would be that any 
belligerents or States having recourse to force, being considered as 
violators of the Pact of Paris and, ipso facto, at war with other co- 
signatories, would have to be summoned by some tribunal or other 
authority established by the pact Powers for this purpose to agree 
within a given and short time to an armistice, failing which those 
belligerents that refused would be immediately subjected to financial 
and economic sanctions and, possibly also, to such military sanctions 
as the pact Powers thought proper to take. 

This action would be subject to no previous discussion or in- 
vestigation. The Powers would go on the assumption that any State 
actually engaged in hostilities and not willing to lay down its arms 
and submit the questions at issue to process of law, had thereby 
outlawed itself and brought upon its own head the measures which 
the world believes necessary for the enforcement of law. 

Lastly, there is one great advantage in the proposals contained 
in the Articles of Interpretation over every other public declaration 
yet made. This is that by using them it would be possible to avoid 


‘ 


‘aggressor nation.” 


all mention of an 
[In practical application, if I read the Interpretations aright, both 
parties in case of hostilities, whether de facto or de jure, would be 
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considered outside the pale of the law until, on being summoned, 
they declared themselves willing, and gave satisfactory proof of their 
readiness to put their declaration into immediate effect, to stop fight- 
ing and submit the dispute to an International Tribunal. 

This, very briefly, would be the way I think these Articles might 
be put into effect. 

The plain truth is that, unless we can all join to establish the New 
Order of Law on some such basis, we are heading sooner or later— 
sooner, I think, rather than later—for the next great war which, as 
almost all agree, will bring with it the collapse of everything we hold 
most precious. 





go 


TEXT OF ADDRESS BY NORMAN DAVIS ON 
DISARMAMENT POLICIES! 






[Delivered before the Council on Foreign Relations, New York, January 29, 1935.] 


Having taken part at various intervals during the past three years 
in discussions and negotiations bearing on a reduction and limitation 
in armaments, I am persuaded that there is no subject on which it is 
quite so difficult, and yet so necessary and important, to get general 
international agreement. There is, indeed, no problem that involves 
more intricate technical and political questions affecting national 
pride and ambition or national policy and security. 

Nations will not discard their arms or limit their sovereign right to 
arm unless. or until, they are convinced that it is safe and in their 
interest to do so. And yet, in spite of all the delays—due to the diffi- 
culties inherent in the problem itself and to the opposition of those 
who do not believe in disarmament or who have a selfish interest in 
opposing it—progress has been made. The conviction is growing that 
it is a practical problem which can and must be solved. Such a vital 
issue will not down. 

The regulation of armaments by international agreement is a com- 
paratively new question. There were, it is true, a few restricted agree- 
ments relating to armaments between two adjoining countries, such 
as that between the United States and Canada over a century ago 
based on a political understanding not to maintain naval forces on the 
Great Lakes, which promoted confidence and benefits on both sides, 
In 1899, when the gravity of the armaments problem had become 
such as to cause concern, an effort was made at The Hague conference 
to arrive at an understanding to stop for a limited period any further 
increase in land and naval armaments. Due to the opposition of 
certain delegates—notably those of Germany—and to national ambi- 
tions and rivalries which were stronger than the consciousness of a 
common interest, the realities of the situation were not truly faced 





and this effort failed. 


Holds Arms Reduction Is “ Pressing and Vital”’ 


The result was that in fifteen years afterward the nations were 
plunged into the greatest of all wars. As a result of this war, a reduc- 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, January 30, 1935. 
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tion and limitation of armaments by general international agreement 
began to be a pressing and vital issue, and still remains so. Whereas 
in former times wars were fought out between the armed forces of the 
nations involved, modern warfare is fought by a whole nation and 
waged against helpless women, children, and non-combatants with a 
view of breaking down the morale of an enemy country and inflicting 
every possible damage upon a people as a whole. Out of the horrible 
experience of the World War there grew an overwhelming conviction 
that positive steps must be taken to prevent another such calamity 
and, since the policies which were expressed in the suicidal armaments 
race during the preceding decades had been a contributing cause of 
that war, a new conception regarding armaments was incorporated as 
a fundamental part of the settlement at the Paris Peace Conference. 

With a view of preventing a future race in armaments it was then, 
in effect, agreed that armaments had ceased to be a question of purely 
national concern and that measures should be taken for their general 
limitation. As a first step in this direction the armaments of the de- 
feated Powers were reduced to a basis which would render aggression 
on their part impossible and would suffice only for the maintenance of 
internal order. 

As a further move looking toward multilateral disarmament, the 
victorious Powers voluntarily assumed the unprecedented obligation 
to take steps to reduce their own armies and armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations. For various reasons few of 
these contemplated steps for the reduction of land and air armaments 
have been taken. Nevertheless, they have been a subject of almost 
continuous study and negotiation, particularly during the last three 
years, at the disarmament conference at Geneva. This conference has 
not yet achieved the results hoped for, but it is the only agency that 
exists for securing or exhausting every possibility of agreement. Fail- 
ure to make greater progress has been at times discouraging, but it is 
a significant fact that the nations still desire to keep the conference 
going and to avoid the alternative of its failure. 


Real Progress Is Expected in Control of Armament 


And I may also say that one of the very important phases of the 
armaments question will be discussed in Geneva in the near future. 
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The appropriate commissions of the Disarmament Conference have 
been summoned ta work out a treaty, to enter into effect with the 
least possible delay, which will provide for the treatment of the manu- 
facture of and traffic in arms, budgetary publicity, and the setting-up 
of a permanent central body to oversee the functioning of the treaty, 
The American delegation has presented a draft, which, it is hoped, 
will form the basis of this treaty, and the attitude of the various 
Powers, already expressed, justifies the hope that real accomplish- 
ment in this field may be expected. Let no one think that in dealing 
with the manufacture of and traffic in arms one is dealing with a sec- 
ondary question. Publicity and certain measures of international con- 
trol would remove some of the worst evils of the arms traffic and 
help to alleviate many apprehensions of various Powers with respect 
to one another. 

Although no agreements on air and land disarmament have been 
reached as yet at Geneva, very definite and far-reaching steps in 
naval disarmament were taken at the Washington Conference in 
1922, when the five principal naval Powers agreed to reduce and limit 
battleships and aircraft carriers, and subsequently at the London 
Naval Conference in 1930, when Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States agreed to extend limitation to all other categories of naval 
craft. 

The disarmament problem, like most other problems, is a continu- 
ing one, not susceptible of quick or permanent settlement. Naval dis- 
armament, which had been settled for a period and largely quiescent 
since the conclusion of the London treaty in 1930, once more neces- 
sarily became active in the course of last year because the provisions 
of that treaty called for a new conference in 1935 to frame a treaty to 
replace and to carry out the purposes of the existing one, following 
its automatic expiration at the end of 1936. To this end preliminary 
conversations were held in London last summer and autumn on the 
initiative of the British Government. These were formally adjourned 
on the 19th of last December, and Japan’s notification ten days later 
of her intention to terminate the Washington treaty brought to a 
conclusion the first phase of the renewed considerations of naval 
limitation. It would be a great mistake, however, to treat either of 
these two events as setting a definite period to all naval discussion. 
On the contrary, the London talks were specifically suspended “in 
order that the delegates may resume personal contact with the gov- 
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ernments and the resulting situation can be fully analyzed and further 


considered.”’ 


Japanese Action Viewed As Reopening Problem 


Moreover, the participating governments agreed to keep in close 
touch with each other and with the other governments parties to the 
London and Washington treaties, with the hope that “the situation 
will so develop as to justify a subsequent meeting as soon as the op- 
portune moment arrives, in which case the British Government would 
again take the appropriate steps.’’ Finally, the denunciation of the 
Washington treaty, by formally reopening the entire problem of naval 
limitation and of the basic principles and methods by which it had 
been achieved in the past, has greatly increased the actuality and 
immediacy of the subject for each naval Power. 

While diplomatic discussions and negotiations are thus for the time 
being in abeyance, the issues with which they have dealt, and must 
again deal in the future, are now in a state of intra-governmental 
consideration. I therefore do not feel at liberty to discuss publicly 
the present situation in detail. It is indeed the better part of respon- 
sible statesmanship to avoid, at this juncture, any statements which 
might create misunderstanding or ill-will and adversely affect ulti- 
mate agreement. As you will realize, it is not merely or even pri- 
marily a technical naval question which is now involved; for while 
each of the governments concerned is now considering the questions 
raised with regard to naval limitation, they are also in the process 
of examining policies and principles which have a vital bearing on 
that whole complex problem commonly known as the “Far Eastern 


’ 


problem.’ 
And I may here point out that, although the United States has 


most important interests and treaty rights and treaty obligations in 
the Pacific and the Far East, the so-called Far Eastern problem is not 
exclusively an American-Japanese problem. Neither is it exclusively 
an Anglo-Japanese, a Franco-Japanese, an Italian-Japanese, a 
Russo-Japanese, a Netherlands-Japanese, or even exclusively a Sino- 
Japanese problem. It is a common problem of all the nations with 
possessions and treaty rights and obligations in that area and it is the 
duty and in the interests of such nations to cooperate in a friendly and 
constructive way. My hope and belief is that a solution through co- 
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operation and common agreement can and will be ultimately found, 
For the present, however, it may be interesting and helpful to give a 
general analysis of recent developments in relation to the basic policy 
of the United States. 


All Naval Issues Taken Up in London Conversations 


Although last year’s conversations, as I have stated, were initiated 
under the London Naval Treaty and remained largely circumscribed 
by its provisions during the first stage, lasting from the middle of 
June until the end of July, they became broadened in scope after 
their resumption in October, as a result of suggestions and proposals 
submitted by the Japanese delegation (which then actively partic- 
ipated for the first time), covering the entire field of naval limitation 
as embodied not only in the London treaty but also in that of Wash- 
ington. The result was that every aspect of the naval problem was 
fully and frankly considered. It was not, however, the purpose of 
these preliminary conversations to reach definite conclusions. The 
talks had no purpose other than to explore and prepare the ground 
for future negotiation and agreement. 

Moreover, while the French and Italian Governments, as parties to 
the Washington treaty and signatories of that of London, were kept 
currently informed of developments, they did not actively join in 
the conversations but would, of course, become full participants in 
any later negotiations intended to reach final solution. 

It would be idle to maintain that important differences of opinion 
did not develop in the course of the talks or that it was possible to 
reconcile all of them. I can assure you, nevertheless, that the frequent 
rumors of sharp clashes and frayed nerves were idle speculation. I 
have attended many an international discussion during the past few 
years and none was more calm, frank, and amicable than that from 
which I have just returned. All three participating governments were 
in accord in advocating continued naval limitation by international 
treaty; all three recognized the need for bringing about as large a 
reduction in total tonnages as could be agreed upon; each was pro- 
foundly aware of the dangers involved in arms competition and 
anxious to avoid a recurrence of a naval race. There were, however, 
two distinct points of view as to the methods of achieving this com- 
mon end, partly as a result of divergent views on fundamental prin- 
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ciples. Questions of principle, indeed, were at all times in the fore- 
front, and technical problems, to the extent that they arose at all, 
were always subordinate. 


“ Realism” in Outlook Ruled the Discussions in London 


When I consider the long and futile wrangling over purely tech- 
nical questions which often occurred at the disarmament conference 
at Geneva, largely because of failure boldly to face an underlying 
conflict of theory, I find, in looking back on the recent London talks, 
that perhaps one of their most valuable aspects was the realistic man- 
ner in which the delegates recognized the importance of tackling at 
once the basic difficulties of principle and policy. There was a general 
absence of haggling over points of detail and a continued facing of 
rock-bottom issues. 

The dominant issue involved was that of “equality of security”’ 
versus ‘‘equality of armaments.” I should like to state with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable that I regard—and I know the Presi- 
dent regards—equality of security as a fundamental sovereign right 
of each Power. If arms equality were the only means of making that 
right effective, I would be the first to advocate it. It is evident, how- 
ever, that equality of naval armament not only fails to give equal 
security, but it is, on the contrary, utterly incompatible with equal 
security. 

A moment’s consideration of the widely varying defensive needs of 
individual nations due to such factors as geographical location, coast 
lines, distribution of outlying territory, commerce on the sea, com- 
bined strength of land, sea, and air forces, et cetera, makes this clear. 
It is just because equal security was the guiding concept that the 
Washington Conference was a success and was able to achieve not 
only limitation but also a drastic reduction of naval armaments. 


Japan Is Termed Superior in All Military Branches 


Although the word “ratio’’ is not mentioned in either the Wash- 
ington or London naval treaties, the relative naval strength fixed by 
the Washington treaty for the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
resulted in a ratio of 5-5-3 or 10-10-6. The significance of this has 
been somewhat misunderstood. It has been erroneously considered by 
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some to mean to imply a different degree of national prestige or soy- 
ereign right, whereas it means nothing of the kind. As a matter of 
fact, military power consists of a navy, an army, and an air force, and 
the combined strength of Japan in these three branches of arms is 
greater than that of the United States; yet even so, I do not consider 
that this affects the national prestige of America. 

The simple truth is that at the Washington conference of 1922 it 
was recognized by all that much harm and no good could come from 
the naval race which was then in progress; that the only way to stop 
it was to stop it where it was, and that to do so it was necessary to 
settle certain political questions which were the underlying cause 
and to readjust and fix naval strength on a basis which would give 
mutual confidence and security. On such a basis the United States, 
which had a potential lead in the race which would shortly have given 
it naval primacy, willingly agreed to give up its lead and to reduce 
and limit its navy in the interest of peace and cooperation. It was 
recognized that while there was a difference in total naval strength or 
tonnage, which was due in the first instance to the difference in actual 
needs, each Power was entitled to equal security, and it was at the 
time fully agreed by the representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan that the naval treaty, together with the 
other agreements made, established equal security. 


All-Around Reductions Urged to Maintain Security 


Once there had been established a definite equilibrium through 
mutual agreement providing all-around security, any further pro- 
portionate reduction in armaments could not disturb this balance, 
but, on the contrary, would tend to increase the sense of security of 
each country in equal measure. Thus, it was only on the foundation 
of the equal security created at Washington in 1922 that a further 
limitation and reduction of naval armaments could be achieved at 
London in 1930. On the same basis, the proposals which I recently 
made at London on behalf of the United States, for a substantial all- 
around reduction in naval armaments in such manner as not to 
change the relative strength of the nations concerned, could in no 
sense jeopardize the security of any of these States. In all my long 
association with the disarmament problem I have been able to dis- 
cover no alternative method of arms reduction which does not alter 
the delicate equilibrium on which equal security rests. 
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In using the term “equilibrium” I am not thinking exclusively or 
even primarily of relative strengths imarmament. The balance which 
was established at the Washington Conference was not in the first 
instance one of naval tonnage. The work of the conference was an 
integrated whole which had as its primary purpose, and which in 
fact accomplished, a political appeasement. A collective system of 
cooperation for the maintenance of peace in the Pacific and the Far 
East and for mutually beneficial economic development was estab- 
lished, which increased confidence and reduced the causes for sus- 
picion and aggression. On this foundation of security in the political, 
economic, and psychological spheres was built the naval agreement 
which offers equal security to each country in the sphere of naval 
armaments. 

I have dealt thus far only with the main principle at issue, that of 
equal security versus equal armaments; a secondary one is that 
relating to offensive weapons. The idea has been advanced that 
aggression can be prevented solely by abolishing so-called offensive 
weapons. That is a fallacy. In land warfare certain armaments are 
used almost exclusively for initial attack and invasion, but in naval 
warfare it is not possible to make such a distinction between offensive 
and defensive armaments. In fact, in case of war, any armed naval 
vessel may become offensive as well as defensive once it gets beyond 


the three-mile limit. 


| Non-Aggression Treaties Are Deemed Insufficient 


Even agreements between the most heavily armed Powers not to 
attack one another are not sufficient, however, to prevent aggres- 
sion. As experience has proven, peace is disturbed less often by the 
attack of one strong nation upon another strong nation than by the 
attack of a strong nation upon a weak and helpless one. 

It is an obvious fact that the United States has no territorial am- 
bitions anywhere. If we had had any aggressive design in the Far 
East we would not have agreed to surrender naval predominance and 
to withdraw from the Philippines and we would not have entered in 
1922 into the naval treaty by which we agreed not to increase our 
fortifications in the western Pacific. The aim to which the United 
States is dedicated is to be a good neighbor, respecting the rights of 
all nations both weak and strong, and to cooperate in the promotion 

} of world peace and progress. No other country need fear any serious 
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disagreement with us unless it disregards treaties to which we are a 


party and invades and impairs our rights. 

As a result of my official service in the cause of disarmament, | 
am convinced that the method of the Washington Conference is the 
prototype for every effective effort to solve the armaments problem, 


' 
, 


whether on the sea, on land, or in the air. I do not imply that reduc. | 


tion of armaments is not in itself a vital factor in promoting and 
strengthening peace. From the beginning of the international dis. 


armament movement, the United States Government, irrespective of : 
the party in power, has been a consistent advocate of the thesis that | 


limitation of armaments, followed by their proportionate reduction, 
generates a sense of security and fosters mutual trust and friendship, 

The primary purpose and advantage of disarmament is to increase 
confidence and security and to put a curb on aggression. The effect is 
more assurance of peace, less taxation, and greater economic progress, 
Nevertheless, it is equally true that, without a foundation of interna- 
tional cooperation to remove the causes and assist in the settlement 
of political and economic conflicts in an orderly way, no nation is 
willing to limit its armaments, not to speak of reducing them. Political 
and economic instability is the nourishing ground of every armament 
race. 


Lack of Agreement Traced to Conditions in Europe 


The meager results to date of the General Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva can be traced directly to the international political un- 
settlement that has held the nations of Europe in its grasp during 
the past years. 

There has recently been manifest a definite trend toward finding a 
solution to the political problems of Europe through international 
collaboration, and during the past few weeks the tension on the 
Continent has been eased, as you are aware, to a considerable degree 


by a series of interrelated steps effected through a spirit of mutual’ 


ee 


accommodation. And already there is a growing indication that the | 


disarmament effort may well be resumed shortly with renewed 


determination. 

Thus we are witnessing a demonstration in a different part of the 
world, and under vastly different circumstances, of the essential 
truth so wisely recognized and effectively applied at the Washington 
Conference that there is no other path toward achieving the limita- 
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tion and reduction of naval or other armaments than by the frank 
facing of the political and economic problems disturbing the rela- 
tions—and, hence, the security of States—and by the mutual 
collaboration of all the countries involved. There is nothing essen- 
tially incapable of settlement by these means in the Far Eastern 
situation. I am happy to see this view reciprocated by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, who in his speech before the Diet on January 21 
stated ‘‘ there exists no question between the two countries which is 
intrinsically difficult of amicable solution.” 

All the greater is the regret in this country that the Japanese 
Government should have considered it necessary or advisable to 
exercise its unquestionable right to denounce the Washington Naval 
Treaty. The present naval treaties represent the most successful of 
all efforts for disarmament, and whatever may be some of the objec- 
tions to them the nations concerned can ill afford to forego the 
inestimable advantages which each of them and the entire world 
have gained from these treaties. 


Aid of Japan Is Deemed Essential to Keep Peace 


The cooperation of Japan with the other great naval Powers of the 
world having special interests and responsibilities in the Pacific and 
the Far East is essential to the maintenance of peace. In fact, to 
strive through international cooperation to preserve peace and lessen 
the burden of armaments is in the interest of every Power and a 
worthy mission for any Power. The loss of so important a Power as 
Japan from a general accord would naturally be deplored. 

But we should not be unduly disturbed by the present apparent 
deadlock or engage in loose talk of an impending naval race. The 
fleets of the principal naval Powers remain strictly limited by the 
present treaties until January I, 1937. The London treaty has, in fact, 
run only two-thirds of its course. If each people sincerely rules out 
of its consciousness all thought of aggression, and through its actions 
gives its partners in the treaty system convincing evidence of its 
pacific purposes, then there is no reason why during the period which 
remains, an accommodation which maintains and even strengthens 
the sense of security of all cannot become an accomplished fact. 
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PROCLAMATION BY HERR ADOLF HITLER, 
CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY! 


[ Addressed to the German people on January 30, the second anniversary of 
his accession to power.] 


Today and in this hour two years ago, after an upswing unprece. 
dented even in the history of parliamentarily governed States, 
National Socialism attained power and with it responsibility in the 
German Reich. 

Just as the outbreak of the World War represents an historic 
turning point not only in the memory of living witnesses but also 
for coming generations, so to no less a degree does this beginning of 
the government of National Socialism represent a turning point for 
our German people. 

The National Socialist régime has lifted up a nation that had 
wasted away in dull desperation and has filled it with strong faith 
and confidence in the innate values and creative powers of its own 
life. 

And this is National Socialism’s greatest and most decisive merit: 
the transformation of external symbols has been followed by the 
transformation of the people’s soul. In joyous self-discipline un- 
counted millions have placed themselves in the service of the new 
idea. Beside the fanatical fighters of our revolutionary National 
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Socialist party have stepped the soldiers of the tradition-richest army, | 


Mobilization of Energies 


The mobilization of human energies took place on a scale hitherto 
scarcely conceived. From the swarming millions of our youth to 
the gigantic community of workers of the fist and brow, active in 
one front, we see the witnesses of National Socialistic organizational 
art and organizational work. 

In this an old world was not destroyed to build up a new one 
later; rather the newly-arriving world has overcome the old. At 
no moment of our National Socialist revolution did there arise 
a vacuum. At no stage of our advance and our battles was there 
chaos. The least sanguinary revolution of world history was yet 
one of its most decisive! 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, January 31, 1935. 
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It was therefore in the long run futile to attempt to deny or falsify 
the character of our National Socialist revolution through an inter- 
national campaign of villification and lies. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women from all nations who had an opportunity during 
the last two years of judging Germany from what their own eyes 
saw became witnesses of the greatness and discipline of the National 
Socialist uprising. And they continue to be the best witnesses of 
our reconstruction work. 

For if on January 30, 1933, I demanded from the German people 
four years’ time for the execution of the first labor program, then 
two-thirds of this promise has already been fulfilled during the 
first half of this period! No democratic government in the world 
can therefore submit with greater confidence to the people’s vote 
than Germany’s National Socialist government. 

We did not make a revolution for the sake of a revolution, rather 
our will to build up the new German Reich required the removal of 
the old powers that had oppressed it. 


Foes Held Won Over 


The overwhelming majority of our former opponents have long 
since in their innermost hearts apologized to us. We had always 
hoped that this would come. In submitting our intentions and our 
work to just investigation, they found in the end in us and through 
us realization of what they themselves had longed for in their inner- 
most hearts, namely, a Germany of honor, of freedom, of social 
happiness. 

If we do not celebrate today this year with great festivities the 
reason is the sorrow that we feel in view of the death during the 
past year of the man who two years ago entrusted me and there- 
with the National Socialist movement with the leadership of Ger- 
many. We all contemplate with deep emotion the link that led our 
movement so symbolically from the past into the future! 

Besides that, however, the greatest festival this year is not to 
be a festival in memory of the attainment of power but a festival 
of joy on the day on which the Germans of the Saar return. 

They will find a people worthy of themselves and a Reich in which 
it has for Germans again become a joy to live. They will find a 
national community in which uncounted millions, from the National 
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Socialist fighter to the soldier and from the laborer to the official, | 


are working in loyal comradeship and honest fulfilment of duty } 


for the reconstruction of the State and the bringing up of a nation | I 
| 
that desires to maintain itself in this world in honor, peace, and | 


diligence. 








